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house of Orange furnished what assistance it could to Charles,
but the oligarchy that governed the Dutch republic remained
hostile to his cause. Frederick Henry's influence was strong
enough to prevent the formal reception by the states general
of Walter Strickland, the parliamentary agent, and to silence
his protest against the supply of munitions to Charles I. More-
over, in 1644 a Dutch embassy proposed mediation between
the royalists and parliamentarians, and urged parliament to
accept the king's terms as outlined in the Uxbridge negotia-
tions ; but the sole result of their officious efforts was to create
a distrust of their neutrality. In 1647 William succeeded his
father, and in the next year he thought he saw prospects of
intervening in England when the acknowledgement by Spain
of the independence of the United Provinces ended the Eighty
Years war. His desire to help his English relatives was so
evident that Strickland was sent to Holland again to urge the
States General not to furnish aid to the prince of Wales. He
was refused an audience, and royalist ships were allowed to refit
in Dutch harbours.
The news that Cromwell and the army intended to bring
Charles I to trial led all parties in the States General to unite
in dispatching an extraordinary embassy to London, where a
deaf ear was turned to all pleas for mercy. The execution of
the king sent a thrill of horror round Europe, and made both
governments and peoples hostile to the new republic. In pro-
testant countries, ministers felt impelled to explain that there
was no necessary connexion between protestantism and king-
killing; and, in Holland, not only was recognition refused to
the commonwealth, but the sympathies of the populace aided
the escape of the assassins of its representative, Isaac Dorislaus.
Indeed, but for the death of William II at the very hour when
he was planning a coup d'etat to overthrow the Amsterdammers
and to substitute personal rule for the bourgeois oligarchy that
controlled Holland, he might actively have assisted his brother-
in-law.
Spain was the first European power to recognize the com-
monwealth, but regretted that reasons of state obliged her to
adopt this course. In Madrid, as at The Hague, popular senti-
ment was all on the side of the murderers of an agent of the
commonwealth. In France the pronounced dislike of English-
men caused a merchant at Nantes to beg a correspondent not